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ABSTRACT 

Ambivalence about expressing emotion has been 
suggested as mediating the relationship between inhibition and 
psychological and psychosomatic distress, A study was conducted to 
examine the relationship of ambivalence over emotional expression to 
psychological and physical well-being through the "personal striving" 
framework. Measures of ambivalence over expression, actual 
expressiveness, and psychological and physical well-being were 
admin stered to 75 undergraduate students. A separate group of 48 
subjects completed daily mood and symptom reports for 3 weeks. 
Ambivalence over expressing was positively related to measures of 
negative aZf ecti vity , and negatively related to life satisfaction. 
Ambivalence scores were also significantly correlated with several of 
the ill-being measures, including daily reported physical symptoms. 
Actual expressiveness showed weaker relationships with the criterion 
measures. The findings suggest the importance of conflict in the 
expression of emotion as a factor in the development of 
symptomatology which has been traditionally associated with emotional 
inhibition. (Author/NB) 
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Abstract 

The relationship of ambivalence over emotional expression to psN-chclogical 
and physical well-being was examined through the "personal striving" 
framework. Ambiv'alence about expressing emotion is suggested as mediating 
the re?ationship between inhibition and psychoJogical and psychosomatic 
distress. Measures of ambi\'alence over expression, actual expressiveness, 
and psychological and pliysical well--being were administered to 75 
undergraduates. A separate group of ^8 subjects completed daily mood and 
s.MTiptom reports for 3 weeks. Ambivalence over ex-pressing \vas positively 
related to measures of negative affecMvity, and negatively related to life 
satisfaction. Ambivalence scores were also signif icantl> correlated with 
several of t}je ill-being measures including daily reported ph>'Bical 
s\Triptoiris , Actual ex-press iveness showed wealier relationships wit!) the 
criterion measiJires. The findings indicate the importance of conflict in 
the ex-pression of emotion as a factor in the developnient of s^inptomatology 
which has been traditionally associated with emotional inliibition. 
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Ambivalence 0\-er Ex-pressing Emotion: 
Psychological and Phj^ical Implications 

A theme present in many popular psychological wi^i tings is that 
expression is the healthy end to the processes of human emotional 
response. Emotional inldbition (i.e., voluntarily not ex-pressing emotion) 
has l>een associated with psychomatic s^Tuptoms and low levels of subjective 
well-being (Pennebaker, 1985). However, the issues of conflict and 
ambivalence have not been addressed in conjunction with this topic in 
emotion researcli. The present investigation seek*5 to clarify the 
potentially pathogenic character of emotional inhiVntion through the 
persona] striving fT-ameu'ork (Emmons, 1986). Emotional ex-press iveness goals 
and ainbi valence about these goals may be an important factor in the 
developfT^ent cf emotion-related physical and psycliological problems, 

^iar^^ of c xr assumptions about the advantages of emotional e>rpression 
are based on the well-ducume. ted inverse relationsnip between emotional 
ex-pression and autonomic reactivity (Penneba!\er , 1985; Buck, 1S85). 
However, this view of the relationship between emotional inhiibition and 
physiological sind psychological impairment has pro\en inadequate as our 
understanding of emotional ex-pression and inhibition has gro\vn. Research 
has demonstrated that autonomic reactivity ma\ be related variously to 
exT^ression and inhibition as a function situational factors said 
indi\'idua] dafferenoes in characteristic or preferred styles of ex"}:>ression 
(Sackheim, ]983; Tavris, 1984; Murray, 1985; Roth L Cohen, 1P8C). Bell and 
Byrno (1978) re\iev evidence t)ial repressors (i.e., iriiibitors) actually 
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report fewer health problems than sens' vizors (i.e., expressors ) . Thiere is 
also evidence, however, linl^ing the personality style of 

repressive-defensiveness, indicating long-temi inhibition, wiUi a variey of 
illnesses (Jensen, 1987). Thus, evidence is mixe<i regarding the healthiest 
mode for dealing witli emotion. 

According to Pennebal^er (1985), inhibition of emotional expression 
coupled with the desire to express emotion is tlie (literally) fatal 
combination. Pennebaker has found Uiat individuals wtio inhibit their 
desire to confide in others about emotional life events are at an increased 
risk for the development of later health problems. Thus, when an 
individual's preferred style of expression is in conflict with social norms 
or is, for other reasons, seen as ujidesirable , the individual is likely to 
ex7)erience autonomic stress, wliich, over time, can result in illness. 

The personal striving framework (Ennions, 198G) offers a n\euns by 
which to explore the relationship between ajr.bi valence and well-being. A 
persona] striving refers to "what a person is characteristically trying to 
do" (]98G, p. 1059). Ke has found that ambivalence about one's strixings 
is associated with low subjective well-being, especially high negative 
affect. Emmons has suggested thai a preponderance of his subjects' 
anjbivalent personal strivings, i.e., those stri\'ings wl-iose achiexement 
would cause unliappiness as well as happiness, concerned emotional 
iiuhibition and expression. Ambivalence over those strivings which deal 
with emotions is suggested here as a mediator in the relationsldps tliat 
ha\X' been df^monstrated to exist between expression ajid physical and 
pb\chu]ogica] we] ]-'^:)eii^. Within this framework > we can exaji.ine the 
relationship oi^ ambivalence aVx)ut expression apart from the basic issue of 
expression itself since wliat a person is trying to do ni;iy or may not 
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correspond with what they actually do. Thus, the purpose of the present 
study is to examine the relationships between emotioiial expression, 
conflict over expression, and indicators of psychological and physical 
well-being. 

Method 

Subjects. Two groups of subjects participated in this stud:^'. Initially, 
75 Michigan State University students (22 males and 53 females) completed a 
packet of questionnaires for extra credit in an undergraduate psychology 
course. A second set of 48 subjects (13 males and 35 females), als^o M.S.U. 
undergraduates, enx-^olled in a semester long course and research project 
entitled, "Research on Goals, Moods, and Health." These subjects were fron. 
x-arious academic le\ jls and in x'arious courses of study. They were 
recruited via announcements in the psychology department and participation 
was open to virtually anyone. 

Materials . A list of 600 personal strivings that had been collected in an 
earlier study (by Emmons, 1986) were exaTiined and those strivings that 
dealt with ambivalence o\^er ex-pressing emotion were compiled into a 48-iteiTi 
questionnaire (alpha = ,90). Tliis scale will be referred to as the 
.AiTibi valence over Expressing Emotion Qjestionnaire (AEQ). An example item 
from this scale Is "I try to honestly criticize others for their owii good, 
but I worry that they will be angry with me if I do so." A 45-item measure 
of emotional ex^pressiveness, similar to the Affective C>Dmmu»iication Test 
(Friedman, Prince, Riggio, arjd DiMatteo, 1980), was also administered 
(alpha = .80). This scale will be referred to as the Emotional 
Expresssiveness Q^je^tionnaire, or EEQ. An exaniple item from this scale is 
"FeopJc can tell fi*oni my facial expressions how I ain feeling''. Tlic 
measures of psycljolLgical and physical well-being were: the Hopkins 
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S>Tnptoni Checklist (Derogatis, Lipman, Rickels, Uhlenhuth, and Covi , 1974) 
wliich mesLSuras symptoms on five different levels: somatization, 
depression, anxiety, obsessive-compulsiveness and interpersonal 
sensitivity; the Neuroticiani scale from the Ej^enck Personality Im^entory 
(EPI; Eysenck and Eysenck, 1964), a revised version of the Bradbum Affect 
Balance Scale (Bradburn, 1969; revised by Varr, Barter, and Brownbridge, 
1983); and the Satisfaction with Life Scale (SV^'LS; Diener, Emmons, Larsen, 
and Gr-iffin, 1985) • The Raulin Intense Ambi\^lence scale (Raulin, 1984) 
and a masure of family expressiveness (Halberstadt; 1986) werew also 
administered. 

Procedure . Sijbjects in the first sample completed the package of 
questionnaires and returned them to the exi>jrimenters . Subjects in the 
second sample were also given this batter.\ of questionnaires as well as a 
set of daily mood reports to complete each day for a 3 week period, T\:o 
forms were completed each day, one a. the '"middle*" of the subject's day arid 
one before the subject went to sleep. These mood reports consisted of a 
list of adjectives describing various positive and negative emotions 
( happy/ jo\-ful, pleased, enjo>Tnent/fun, unhappy, angry, an::ious, '^nressed, 
and frustrated). The adjectives listed on these reports were chosen on the 
basis of earlier factor analytic work by Diener and Emmons (1984). 
Subjects rated the extent to wtiich they ex7:>erienced the emotions listed 
during the pxart of the day prior to completion of the forni. In addition 
to the mood questions, the daily report included nine categories of 
svinptoms including headaches, stomachache/pain, ranny/congested nose, 
cougliing/sore tJiroat, faintness/dizziness, out of breatlj, acne/pimples, tsid 
stiff /sore muscles. 
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Results 

Scores on the ABQ were significantly positively correlated with 
scores on the Raulin Intense Ambivalence Scale (r = .41, 2 < *01), 
suggesting that this created scale does tap ambivalence. In addition, AEQ 
scores were significantly negatively correlated with scores on the 
Marlowe-Croune Social Desirability Scale suggesting that the AEQ is not 
confounded with desirability. Pearson correlation coefficients were 
computed for the scales administered to the first sample and these are 
reported in Table 1. Eniotional expressiveness ambix-alence was 
significantly positively correlated with all of the measures of 
psychological distress, including an>:iety, obsessive-compulsiveness, 
somatization, depression, neuroticism, and negative a/fect, and negatively 
correlated with life satisfaction. 



Insert Tables 1, 2, and 3 about here 



The scores on the Emotional Expressiveness Questionnaire were found to be 
significantly positively correlated with Bradburn's Positive Affect measure 
(r=.41, 12 <.01) and to have a marginally significant positive correlation 
with the measure of life satisfaction (r=.16, p <.09), indicating that 
ex-pressix-eness is related to both greater happiness and with so,7iewhat more 
satisfaction with life. Scores on the .AEQ were significantly negati\'ely 
correlated with the scores on the EEQ suggesting that individuals who are 
ambivalent about expression also tend to inhibit expression. AEC' scores 
were also neagtively associated with faiiily expressiveness (r = .30, p < 
.05). Emotional expressiveness v^^s unrelated to both the physical s>7T)pton» 
and the psycliological ill-being measures. 
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Results for the second sample are reported in Tables 2 and 3. 
Emotional expressiveness ambivalence was poii lively related to headaches, 
chest pain, total sjinptoms, and a number of the negative daily mood 
adjectives. Actual expressiveness \;as negatively associated with daily 
^-eported sore throat and acne s>Tnptoms. 

Discussion 

Generally, results support the premise that expression alone is no 
guargintee against the problems v^.ich have been associated with the 
inliibition of emotional expression. The high correlations between the AEQ 
and the psychological distress measures support the prediction that it is 
ambivalence about emotional expression rather than simply inhibition of 
express:--' that is detrimental to psychological well-being. Ihe absence of 
negative correlation between the EEQ and the measures of psychological 
distress alsc suggests that expression does net ha\'e an insulatory effect 
upon indi\ iduals • Higli levels of expressiveness were not associated with 
low levels of psychological sjTnptoms. Inhibition alone did not explain the 
psychological distress expe^^ienced by the respondents in this stud\^ 
Tl-iese results supiX)rt Pennebadver '3 (1985) assertion that it is not 
e>pres£ion in and of itself that is beneficial but rather the ability to 
express amd a lack of conflict associated with expression when expression 
is desired. 

The negative correlation between the subjects' reported expression 
and ambivalence about expression supports the findings of Emnions £Lnd King 
(in press) that individuals will be less likely to act upoji )>ersonal 
strivings about wiiich they are ambivalent. This correlation also explains, 
to some degree, why it wojld be easy to confuse tlie effects of ambivalence 
witli the effects of inliibition. lndi\'iduals wiiu are ambivalent about 
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expressing emotion would tend to inl-iibit emotional expression. The 
inhibitory effect of ambivalence, if it does indeed exist, may be the key 
to its pathogenic quality. In terms of clinical practices, such a 
relationship between inhibition and ainbix^alenc^ would suggest that it is 
not sufficient to encourage individuals to express their emotions openly. 
In fact, our findings suggest that such encouragement might be an added 
source of stress. Rather, it would seem most beneficial to uncover the 
individual's own strivings with regard to ex-pression. Obviously the focus 
liere is no Icnger on ex-pression as an end in itself. Tnis study suggests 
that the individual goals which underly ex^pressix^e or inhibitory behavior 
are more directly reievaiit to the resolution of the conflicts tliat 
precipitate psychological azid psychosomatic distress than the observed 
beha\*ior£ themselves. 

Another area of suggested research would be in the area of sex- 
differences in emotional ambivalence. These differences could not be 
addressed by this study because of the small number of iriale respondents. 
Cultural stereotypes would suggest that males might be more ambivalent 
about the ex-pression of positive emotion and females might be more 
ambivalent over the ex-pression of negative emotion. 

Identifying the differences between positive and negative emotional 
ambivalence and inliibition is yet another area of research suggested by 
this study. Alt))ough not addressed by this study, clearly' there are 
instajices in human life when positi\e emotions must be inhibited. The 
consequences of such inliibition may be quite different from the irJiibiticn 
of negati\'e emotion and these consequences remain open to furt))er research. 

Finally, researcli should seek to uncover the processes by which 
conflict rebuKs in lower psychologica] well-being arid physical illness by 

® 1 f) 
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employing physiological measures aiid other more objective indices of health 
in addition to the self--report measures used in tliis stud>^. We have some 
evidence that conflict is associated with an increased nuber of health 
center visits (Emmons & King, in press), Pennebaker's (1985) active 
inhibition model of psychosomatic illness is a promising beginning in 
accounting for these results. 
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Table 1 

Correlations Between Expressiveness and Well-Being" Neasui^es 

Ambi \^ 1 en ce Expr e s s i \' ene s s 

Hopkins Well-Being Variable 

Somatization .06 .05 

Anxiety .22* .19 

Obsessive-compulsive . 26** - .07 

Interpersonal sensitivity .26** -.07 

Depression .36** -.15 

Keurotici^ni .43** .02 

Negative Affect (Bradburn) .39** -.08 

Positive Affect (Eradburn) -.11 .41*^ 

Satisfaction With Life -.37*^ .16 
Note. N = 75. *£ < .05 
**E < .01 
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Table 2 

Correlations Between Emotional 
Expressiveness Meeisuj-^s 
and Daily Symptoms 



Daily S.NTPPtor) 
Headaches 
Stomachaches 
Chest Pain 
Runny Nose 
Sore Throat 
Out of Breath 
Acne 

Muscle Soreness 
Tcta] S\niptoms 
Note . *]2 < .05 
N = 48 



Ambivalence 
.23* 
.08 
.22* 
.11 
.19 
.13 
.01 
.04 
.26^ 



R\T)ressiveness 
-.14 

.12 
-.13 

.10 
-.25* 

.OG 
-.22* 
-.06 
-.14 
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Table 

Correlations Between Expressiveness 
Measures and Selected Daily Correlates 



Jox'ful 

Unhappy 

Bored 

En j o>Tiien t /Fun 

Korr i ed/ Anxi ous 

Satisfied 

Self--Confident 

Excited 

CaLm 

Angry 

*p < .05 
< .01 
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Expves 


-.01 


.23* 


.29* 


-.04 


.25* 


.12 


.00 


.26* 


.24* 


.10 


-.24 


.19 


-.28* 


.19 


.01 


.26* 


-.19 


-.19 


.31** 


.04 
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